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Jesus Christ Remairts™ 


“| beg my church never again to pn 
p- 
itself to be forced into a ghetto, but to remain 


constantly aware of its responsibilities for 
the whole life of the German people. | beg 
it never to surrender to the powers of this 
world. | pray that God may keep the church 
free from the temptation to succumb to this 
spirit of agitation and propaganda which 
rages all around it. 


“| pray for all those who hold office in the 
church, that their courage may not fail in 
face of the increasing difficulty of their task 
amidst the great spiritual crises of our time. 
Crises pass. Jesus Christ remains.” 


—Bishop Otto Dibelius in his “Last Will and 
Testament to the German Church.” (See page 4.) 











Letters to the Editors 


“Room for All” 


Beliefs of Others 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the January 25, 1960 issue of the 
OvuTLOoK I was distressed to read of a 
controversy being stirred up in taking 
Christian Science to task because of a 
difference in an interpretation. Just what 
does Dr. Foreman have in mind? The 
writings in the Bible lend themselves to 
many different interpretations—witness 
the hundreds of Protestant sects—includ- 
ing Presbyterianism. Let us not disturb 
another’s belief. Surely there is room for 
all to worship. If the belief in Christian 
Science tenets meets the spiritual needs of 
its members, who are we to take issue 
with them. 

A. W. PAuL, Just a layman. 
Tampa, Florida. 








NOTE—A much more explicit reference 
to Christian Science than any made in Dr. 
Foreman’s discussion appeared in the Feb. 1 
Outlook (page 14) where it is said, ‘Even 
in America multitudes seek satisfaction in 
palmistry, spiritualism, Christian Science, and 
other spurious cults. Only the pure gospel 
can banish many of the superstitions and 
correct many of these abuses.’ Many of 
those who do what Mr. Paul is protesting do 
so because they feel that church members 
need to be instructed about what the General 
Assembly has termed, in this case, ‘‘’such 
vagaries.’ They refuse to believe that one 
belief or idea is as good as another simply be- 
Cause a person is sincere or that it makes no 
difference what a man believes, “‘just so he 
lives right,’’ as some put it. For a study of 
Christian Science see Interpretation, October, 
1958.—Eds. 


Mexico—and Texas Too! 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

It was with great pleasure and deep 
appreciation that I read the article “Mex- 
ico and Mission Policies” by Rev. Ben 
Gutierrez. As the pastor of a Mexican 
Church, some of the same basic problems 
are recognizable. Mr. Gutierrez’s fair and 
frank analysis of the intention of the Mex- 
ican National Church is highly com- 
mendable. 

One statement was of particular inter- 
est to me. The author stated that the 
“resolutions [by the Mexican General As- 
sembly] imply gradual absorption of all 
missionary efforts by the Mexican Church.” 
When and if this becomes a reality, then 
perhaps some of our missionaries there 
will hear the call to be a missionary here 
in the State of Texas where 13 out of 38 
Mexican churches are without a full-time 
ordained minister and of the 25 ministers 
only 8 have theological degrees. Why is 
it that a foreign field has so much greater 
an allure and romantic appeal than the 
game people, the same language and many 
of the same problems here in our own 
country? Today, three out of ten Texans 
are Mexican or of Mexican descent. With- 
in a few years, six out of ten will be thus 
classified. Yet, the Synod of Texas has 
stated that the further establishment of 
Mexican churches at this time would be 
unwise because of lack of leadership 
which would be available. 

Again, many thanks for the printing of 
this valuable and timely article. 

FRANKLIN RANDOLPH RITTER. 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e | never heard the term 
“Community Chest” until I came to 
America, and now I discover that it was 
Martin Luther who first brought this new 
instrument into being. He liked to quote 
the Old Testament passage, “There shall 
be no more poor among you,” and or- 
ganized a “community chest,” which was 
to work both for welfare and education, 
and made clear to the community its 
obligations to its individual members. 
But, then, this is only one of the many 
debts we owe to Luther! 


TUESDAY e Authors who write so 
critically of churches and their doings 
seldom give me the impression that they 
know what goes on inside the churches. 
I read in Eric Fromm’s otherwise useful 
book, Psychoanalysis and Religion, “Peo- 
ple go to churches and listen to sermons 
in which the principles of love and 
charity are preached. .. .” What church- 
es? I have attended many churches in 
my lifetime, but “the principles of love 
and charity” were never the content of 
the sermons, since even the poorest 
preacher knew better than to reduce the 
gospel to principles. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ When people ask for 
proofs of the existence of God, I am 
tempted to ask, What for? God has no 
information to impart to the intellectually 
curious; the only religious answers are 
answers to the soul in dead earnest. To- 
day I came upon the following in the 
Journal of Kiekegaard: “It is the grace 
of God that he wishes to be personal in 
relation to you; if you throw away his 
grace he punishes you by behaving ob- 
jectively towards you. . . . But while dons 
and parsons drivel on about proofs of 
God’s personality, the truth is that there 
are no longer the men living who could 
bear the pressure and weight of having 
a personal God.” How glibly people ask 


for knowledge of God! Not so the an- 
cients, who realized that “no man can 
see God and live.” 


THURSDAY © Some students at Yale 
have conceived the bright idea of pub- 
lishing Penny Poems; they issue one new 
poem a day on a single multigraphed 
sheet, being anxious to make new poetry 
available at a price anyone can afford. I 
salute this enterprise, and wonder what 
success theological students would have 
if they issued some Penny Sermons? 


FRIDAY e | have been reading a study 
recently undertaken by Dr. Ross Snyder 
of the University of Chicago on The 
Young Adult, wherein he reports that 
many young adults in our great cities feel 
lost and unwanted because—the phrase 
occurs again and again—‘nobody ever 
listens to them.” Dr. Snyder has pub- 
lished this report in the hope that the 
churches will pay more attention to this 
neglected segment of our society. Cer- 
tainly we Christian preachers and educa- 
tors seem to pay far more attention to 
“teen-agers and children than to those, 
who somewhat bewilderingly, have 
emerged from adolescence and are, ap- 
parently, fearful of full adult life. Dr. 
Snyder contributes what I think is a 
brilliant study of “young adulthood,” 
basing his analysis on Erikson’s recent 
book, Young Man Luther. 


SATURDAY e | spend a large propor- 
tion of my time reading sermons by stu- 
dents, and I am struck again and again 
by their fondness for the subjunctive 
mood. Is this a sign of tentativeness, un- 
certainty, fear of being thought dogmatic, 
or just the inability to say a plain thing 
in a plain way? 


SUNDAY e It is said of a great An- 
glican theologian, Herbert Kelly, that he 
was not interested in why one doctrine 
was orthodox and another heresy; he was 
interested only in why one doctrine was 
saving and another was deadly for a 
man’s soul. This is the only thing that 
interests the preacher, I reminded myself 
this morning in the pulpit. 





detrimental to health; 


Church, U.S. 





Overture from Suwannee Presbytery 


ON TOBACCO STOCKS 


WHEREAS, tobacco, as it is commonly used today, being dispensable (consid- 
ered a luxury rather than a necessity), has been proved conclusively to be 


Wuereas, the circumstantial evidence linking tobacco with lung cancer and 
shortening of the life span is so great; 

WHEREAS, tobacco is habit forming and enslaving, causing lowered efficiency, 
nervousness and restlessness when withheld for a short time; and 

WHEREAS, there is a willingness on the part of the tobacco industry to exploit 
the health of the nation for the profit motive 

THE PRESBYTERY OF SUWANNEE respectfully overtures the General Assembly to 
decide the most appropriate and Christian method for, and order disposal of 
the tobacco securities owned by the Boards and agencies of the Presbyterian 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e Tuirty UPUSA ministers, laymen 
and women, returning from a ten-day 
tour of Cuba, said they were “impressed 
by the job churches and schools related 
to the denomination are doing in helping 
to spread the gospel, sometimes under 
tremendous handicaps.”. . . e BRooKs 
Hays, former Democratic Representative 
from Arkansas, has been nominated by 
President Eisenhower to a full nine-year 
term on the board of commissioners of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is 
now filling a one-year unexpired term. 

.. @ THe MAINE SENATE has voted 
18-15 against a bill that would have 
permitted public transportation of paro- 
chial school pupils on a local option 
basis... . @ OLDER PEOPLE do not gen- 
erally attend services of worship more 
frequently than younger ones, according 
to a survey of nearly 7,000 Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews over 21 years 
of age in the Detroit metropolitan area. 

. @ FUNDS PLEDGED or received for 
construction of the new headquarters for 
the World Council of Churches in Gene- 
va, Switzerland, through the end of 1959 
total $1,524,000, of which $900,000 came 
from churches in this country. ... e 
SIXTEEN ACRES of land on Massachusetts 
Avenue in Washington, D. C., have been 
offered by the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance to the denomination’s General 
Conference for a Methodist Center there. 
The land is immediately north of the site 
of the proposed multi-million dollar Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church and center. 
.. . @ Four THEOLOGIANS have been 
named by the National Lutheran Council 
to prepare a study on the doctrinal basis 
of Lutheran co-operation and its impli- 
cations for present and future joint ac- 
tivities... . @ TEXAS EPISCOPALIANS de- 
feated a proposal that they withdraw 
membership from the Texas Council of 
Churches. A lay delegate attacked the 
Council as a “political action group with 
authority but no responsibility.” ... e 
NortH Carorrna’s Supreme Court has 
upheld a contention of Southeastern Bap- 
tist Seminary at Wake Forest that 13 
pieces of property it owns, which are used 
for faculty and student housing, are tax 
exempt. ... @ EpISCOPALIANS in the Dio- 
cese of Ohio are to study arguments for 
and against capital punishment... . . 
e PRESBYTERIAN Frederick H. Bieder- 
stedt, a Syracuse insurance salesman, is 
the first layman to head the N. Y. State 
Council of Churches. 











Korean Council Denies 
Charges of Aid Refused 


SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—The National 
Christian Council of Korea vigorously 
denied charges published by the Inter- 
national Council of Christian Churches, 
an ultra-fundamentalist group, that 
church relief agencies in Korea discrim- 
inate against people who oppose the ecu- 
menical movement. 

“Tt is completely false,” wrote Ho Joon 
Yu, executive secretary of the NCCK, 
in a letter made public here, “that Korea 
Church World Service is refusing aid to 
any individuals because of their opposi- 
tion to the World Council of Churches.” 

He described the accusations, pub- 
lished in the Christian Beacon, as “dis- 
tressing misrepresentation of the Korea 
church aid situation.” 


ICCC Charges 


ICCC leaders alleged that Korea 
Church World Service was removing rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea from its administrative boards 
because a minority of the church had 
voted to withdraw from the World Coun- 
cil, and that Christian leaders in Korea 
had been abruptly cut off from relief sup- 
plies when they expressed opposition to 
the ecumenical movement. 

Mr. Yu said the Beacon report was “a 
curious mixture of part truth and com- 
plete falsehood.” 

Pointing out that the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea split into two rival 
Assemblies last fall, he noted that the 
Nov. 24 Assembly of the minority fac- 
tion, opposing the ecumenical movement 
as “Communist infiltrated and the- 
ologically liberal,” voted to withdraw 
from the WCC. “The other Assembly, 
representing the continuing majority 
group in the church is popularly called 
the ‘ecumenical’ Assembly because it 
champions continuation of its interna- 
tional Christian relationships,” he said. 


Some Are Removed 

Last Dec. 10, said Mr. Yu, the KCWS 
executive committee voted to remove all 
members of the “anti-ecumenical” As- 
sembly from representation on KCWS 
boards on the justification that ‘fa church 
which officially opposes the ecumenical 
movement should not have a share in the 
making of policy and the administration 
of an organization such as KCWS which, 
in fact, is the official agency in Korea 
representing the Division of Inter-Church 


DIBELIUS READS LITANY 
AT COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


CovENTRY ENGLAND—The Bishop of 
Berlin, Otto Dibelius, stood before the 
altar in the ruins of Coventry Cathedral, 
and read a litany of reconciliation. 

The service marked the formal open- 
ing of a center for overseas visitors, new- 
ly established within the ruins of the 
cathedral which was demolished in bomb- 
ings by the German Luftwaffe during 
World War II. 

Preaching at the morning service in 
the Chapel of the Cross, in the new 
cathedral, which is in the process of con- 
struction on a nearby site, Bishop Di- 
belius said, “The reborn, rising Ca- 
thedral of Coventry calls for our humble 
respect and our deep regard, because it 
was from here that the hand of recon- 
ciliation was first extended. 

“We on the Continent shall do our ut- 
most to make the name of Coventry ap- 
pear to be a new symbol—a symbol of 
Christian understanding,” he stated. 

Referring to the bombing raids which 
destroyed the Cathedral, Bishop Dibelius 
noted that during the War, “the Christian 
Church was forbidden to speak out in 
Germany.” He added that he “would 
not deny, or belittle” the guilt of the ag- 
gressors, but that today a new outlook 
has emerged. “The Church of Christ 
has risen in Europe to free itself from 
all secular toils and fetters,” he declared. 
“The church has come into its own, 
arousing the conscience of our nations.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury paid 
tribute to Bishop Dibelius as “a man who 
remained firm and upright at a time when 
the Christian faith was suffering increas- 
ing opposition . . . (who) dares to speak 
the truth and has always faced his en- 
emies with courage and accepted suffering 
for the sake of Truth with patience and 
faith.” (EPS, Geneva.) 





Aid and Service to Refugees of the World 
Council of Churches.” 

However, he stressed, Korea Church 
World Service made it very clear that 
“while officials who publicly oppose ecu- 
menical organizations like KCWS cannot 
expect to serve on its executive boards, 
this does not affect the eligibility of any 
needy members of the Nov. 24 Assembly 
to receive relief supplies, whatever their 
attitude to the WCC may be.” 

The KCWS constitution states, he 
added, that the agency “distributes sup- 
plies in the name of Jesus Christ to needy 
people regardless of race, creed or color.” 








BISHOP DIBELIUS IS GIVEN 
CONFIDENCE VOTE BY CHURCHMEN 


BERLIN (RNS)—Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
head of the Evangelical Church in Ber- 
lin-Brandenburg, who has been Ger- 
many’s No. 1 target of Communist attack, 
was given a resounding vote of confidence 
at the close of the church’s two-day synod 
meeting here. 

By an overwhelming vote, the synod 
adopted a resolution condemning “most 
rigidly” the Red attacks on the bishop 
as “slanderous and full of lies.” 

This came after a debate on a recent 
controversial booklet in which Bishop 
Dibelius declared that neither the East 
German regime nor any other totalitarian 
government has a claim to the status of 
“supreme authority,” in the Biblical sense 
of the term. 

In its resolution, the synod said that 
despite all differences regarding the “‘su- 
preme authority” issue, it knows itself, 
as an official body representing the par- 
ishes, to be “connected in the unity of 
Christ with Bishop Dibelius.” 


Throughout His Life 


The synod thanked the bishop for 
“standing up throughout his whole life, 
under manifold personal dangers, for the 
gospel and the whole church in situations 
of grave afflictions.” 

The “supreme authority” issue had 
divided the synod into pro-Dibelius and 
anti-Dibelius groups. However, a con- 
ciliatory note was added when Bishop 
Dibelius turned to one member who had 
disagreed sharply with him on the ques- 
tion. 

He was Professor Heinrich Vogel, who 
had published an “open letter” to the 
synod in which he denounced Bishop 
Dibelius’ views as false doctrine and 
argued that Christians are bound to obey 
their state’s laws, and this applies to the 
German Democratic Republic. 

Dr. Dibelius told his critic, a member 
of the Evangelical faculty of East Berlin 
University, that although he disagreed 
with most of the latter’s views because 
they were “irreconciliable with the Bible,” 
they had been good friends for 35 years 
and he wanted them to remain so. 

Shaking hands with Bishop Dibelius, 
Professor Vogel said that the main thing 
is that Christians, even in situations of 
serious conflict, must remain brotherly 
together. 


Example Is Retracted 

Earlier Bishop Dibelius formally re- 
tracted an example used in his booklet to 
illustrate his view that a totalitarian 
regime does not constitute a “supreme 
authority” to which Christians owe alle- 
giance in any Biblical sense. The ex- 
ample had been a special cause of contro- 
versy and was interpreted by the Com- 
munists as inciting East German Chris- 


4 


tians to disobey Soviet Zone laws and 
thus create chaos. 

In the example, the bishop had said 
that in encountering a speed-limit sign 
along a highway in the free world, he 
would not hesitate to slow down, but not 
in East Germany. 

First, he explained, because the speed 
limit would not be applied equally to 
ordinary citizens and Communist func- 
tionaries and because the slowdown would 
be made necessary, in all likelihood, by 
some immoral purpose, such as starving 
out West Berlin. And secondly, “because 
I know that these ordinances are those 
of .. . a regime which I, in the name of 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ, would 
like to see disappear.” 

In retracting his example, Bishop 
Dibelius stressed, however, that he up- 
held the booklet’s views in principle. 


Divergent Views Continue 


Despite its support of Bishop Dibelius, 
the synod failed to reconcile divergent 
views on the “supreme authority” issue 
prevailing among its members. 

A spokesman for a special commission 
which tried to draft a statement for the 
guidance of the parishes on the issue ad- 
mitted that, despite “‘a long and torturing 
struggle,” no agreement was reached. 

The spokesman noted that nevertheless 
there was agreement on state authority 
being “a helpful institution,” and on the 
need to obey its laws. However, he added, 
it also was agreed that Christians have 
a right to resist the state if it demands 
from them anything that violates God’s 
commandments. 

The synod voted to set up a standing 
theological committee to continue efforts 
to find a solution to the “supreme au- 
thority” conflict. 

It also adopted a resolution voicing 
concern over the new Soviet Zone social- 
ist school law and atheistic education in 
the schools. It agreed to send to the East 
German government a “warning, exhort- 
ing and pleading” word, protesting 
against the threat to Christian education 
posed by the socialist school system’s ab- 
solute claim upon children. 


Anti-Semitism Deplored 


Another resolution condemned anti- 
Semitism as “open godlessness” and said 
the German Christians have insufficiently 
fulfilled their obligations in this regard. 

Declaring that “we have become guilty, 
particularly toward youth, whom we 
failed to provide with the necessary en- 
lightenment and witness,” the resolution 
urged parents and educators to see to it 
“that our young generation is not seduced 
to enmity against the Jews, but educated 
toward love and tolerance.” 


RETIREMENT IN 1961 


Bishop Dibelius will retire as chair- 
man of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID) after serving his second 
consecutive six-year term, and from his 
position as the Bishop of the Church of 
Berlin-Brandenburg. He will be 80 years 
old next May 15. 

His retirement will become effective 
when his term of office as one of the six 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches expires at the end of 1961. The 
German bishop, widely recognized as 
one of the outstanding Christian leaders 
of the world, made the announcement at 
a recent meeting of his provincial synod. 

In stating his intention to retire, Bish- 
op Dibelius reviewed at length his posi- 
tion in the recent controversy concerning 
the allegiance owed by the individual to 
the state, and then he presented his “Last 
Will and Testament to the German 
Churches” (see cover). 

Reiterating his convictions on the con- 
troversial “authority” issue, Bishop Di- 
belius told the synod that he had been 
“brought up on the traditional interpre- 
tation of Romans 13, that the authorities 
are appointed by God and that it is there- 
fore the duty of a Christian to be subject 
to the authorities.” 

However, he said, he was “forced to 
change” his interpretation when it be- 
came known that under the Hitler regime 
people considered “not fit to live” were 
being poisoned in gas chambers. He said 
he realized then that “although Romans 
13 was still valid, a dictatorship like that 
of the Nazis no longer came under the 
category of ‘authority’ referred to in the 
epistle . and this enabled me to do 
many things with a good conscience 
which were contrary to the laws of the 
Nazi state.” 

Nevertheless, he added, he had obeyed 
even those Nazi authorities “as far as con- 
science permitted” and for doing so had 
“paid the highest price which anyone can 
pay; I lost both my sons in a war which 
was a crime, started by a state-authority 
which could not under any possible cir- 
cumstances be described as ‘God’s servant 
appointed for our good.’ ” 


N. Y. Presbytery Names 
Moderator Possibility 


New York (rNS)—Edler G. Haw- 
kins, moderator of New York Presbytery, 
was named unanimously as its candidate 
for moderator of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 

If elected at the Assembly’s 172nd 
meeting in Cleveland, May 18-25, Mr. 
Hawkins will become the first Negro to 
head a predominantly white major Prot- 
estant denomination in this country. 

Since his graduation from Union The- 
ological Seminary 21 years ago, Mr. 
Hawkins has served as pastor of St. 
Augustine Presbyterian Church in the 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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@ What does 1560 have to say to Presbyterians of 1960? 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION AFTER 400 YEARS 


“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.”—John 8:32. 


N THESE WORDS lie the secret of 
I: Reformed and Reforming Church. 
Just as Jesus Christ broke into the petri- 
fied religion of his day as the living 
Truth, and gave to all who would receive 
him the power to become the free sons of 
God, so in every age he stands ready to 
renew and liberate his church. From the 
beginning the Christian Church has ex- 
isted as a community that not only pre- 
serves and continues the worship and 
witness of her Master in faithful and or- 
derly succession, but is also open to the 
invasion of his reforming Spirit—the 
Spirit of truth and freedom. 

The men of the sixteenth century whom 
we honor as Reformers were not innova- 
tors: the idea of starting up a new church 
would have been abhorrent to them. They 
were simply men who realized with amaz- 
ing power this latent truth that had been 
buried in the dogma and ceremonial of 
the medieval church—the challenge of 
the living Christ. 


No Mere Reflections 


When, therefore, we seek to honor the 
memory of our Reformers, we shall go 
sadly astray if we indulge only in the 
backward look and seek to model our- 
selves only upon the measure of truth 
and freedom that was granted to them 
then. Just as a father with a lively and 
penetrating mind would not like to see 
his sons grow up to reflect nothing but 
his own ideas in their different genera- 
tion, so nothing, I imagine, would more 
distress such men as Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox, than to see their spiritual sons be- 
come mere reflections of their thoughts 
and customs. 


A Reformation is not a once-for-all 
event to be thereafter celebrated with 
party slogans and nostalgic sighs. It 
must be an ingredient of the living 
church in every age. 


Our adherence to the great tradition 
that comes to us from two thousand years 
must be continually tempered by the 
spirit of Reform—the living Word that 
brings new truth for each generation and 
frees us from the bondage of the past. 

There are thus two ways to approach 
such an historic celebration as that of 
the Scottish Reformation of 1560. We 
could meet simply to remind ourselves of 
what that Reformation accomplished, and 
to warm our hands in the glow of a fierce 


DR. READ is minister of the Madison Ave- 
nue church, New York. This address was 
delivered at the meeting of the North Amer- 
ican Area Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance at its meeting in Toronto. 
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By DAVID H. C. READ 


ancestral faith. In so doing we would 
run the risk of betraying the very thing 
the Reformers stood for—the living criti- 
cism that the Spirit and the Word con- 
tinually direct against the encrusted 
habits of the churches. The other way 
is to try so to understand the spirit of 
Reform at one critical and decisive mo- 
ment in history that we become more 
sensitive to what that same spirit may 
be saying to us today. This is the answer 
to those who question the value of such 
celebrations. The younger generation is 
specially tempted to ask what is the use 
of stirring up old controversies. “We 
don’t live,” they say, “in days when men 
will slit each other’s throats for a point 
of doctrine. Neither Protestant nor Ro- 
man Christian is the same as he used to 
be. There’s enough confusion in the 
world without reviving the ancient quar- 
rels of Christendom.” 

We have to recognize that any shatter- 
ing event in history has repercussions that 
affect us still, and we can learn to dis- 
tinguish between reviving bitterness and 
recognizing an enduring principle. In 
secular history, as great wars and revo- 
lutions recede into the mists of the past, 
wise men and women have no desire to 
revive the passions and hatreds that ran 
riot at the time, but they know that each 
had a part in shaping our destinies and 
has an enduring meaning for us still. In 
religion it is equally possible and desir- 
able to keep alive the memory of mighty 
struggles of the past without stirring 
up the malice and acrimony of ancient 
debate. And we shall fail in our duty as 
inheritors of the Reformation tradition 
if we do not try to re-live some of these 
great moments of the church’s story, and 
draw from them some insights as to the 
spirit of Reform today. 


A Fateful Year 


Four hundred years ago our Scottish 
forefathers entered upon a year that was 
to be fateful not only for the subsequent 
history of their nation, but for the whole 
of Europe and for this continent where 
we meet tonight. For the year 1560 saw 
the triumph of the Reformation cause in 
Scotland. In that year foreign troops, 
both English and French, were with- 
drawn from Scotland; Elizabeth was rec- 
ognized as England’s rightful Queen; and 
the Scottish Parliament approved a Prot- 
estant “Confession of Faith.” In that 
year a Book of Discipline was drafted 
by the Reformers, which, if it had been 
entirely adopted, would have created the 
nearest thing to a Christian Welfare 
State the world has yet seen. 


Such a compressed summary of the 
events of the fateful year can only hint 
at the dramatic changes that took place. 


Politically it meant that the risk of 
the Protestant causes in England being 
strangled between a France, a Spain, and 
a Scotland in the opposite camp, was for- 
ever banished; and it meant the first de- 
cisive entrance into the national arena 
of the voice of the common man; for the 
Scottish Reformation, although led by 
nobles of remarkably mixed motives, was 
a popular movement from beginning to 
end. For the Christian Church it meant 
the emancipation of the entire nation 
from the domination of an ecclesiastical 
system that had ceased to bear any real 
resemblance to the church of the New 
Testament. From that moment, in the 
words of the day, the Bishop of Rome had 
no more jurisdiction in the realm of Scot- 
land. 


It is not our purpose here to enter into 
the complicated and exciting political 
background of these Reformation events. 
but it is worth noting how closely inter- 
twined were the religious and political 
motivations of the day. John Knox, whose 
interventions at decisive moments by the 
preaching of the Word swung the course 
of events; John Knox, of whom a con- 
temporary wrote: “I assure you the voice 
of one man is able in one hour to put 
more life in us than five hundred trum- 
pets continually blustering in our ears’’; 
this John Knox would have been astound- 
ed to hear, as we often do today, that a 
man’s religion has nothing whatever to 
do with his political activities. The free- 
dom of the gospel, the freedom of the 
Christian man for which the Reformers 
fought, is not just accidentally connected 
with the freedoms that have since been 
won in Parliament and battlefield on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Scottish Reformation drew its dis- 
tinctive form and emphases from the na- 
ture of the abuses against which it pro- 
tested. It has therefore given to the entire 
English-speaking Presbyterian churches 
a recognizable flavor within the ecumen- 
ical family. 


A Corrupt Church 


1. We must remember, first, that it was 
a protest against a state of almost in- 
describable corruption in the Christian 
Church. It is not only Protestant his- 
torians with loaded pens who tell us of 
the luxury, the immorality, the avarice, 
the ambition, and the nepotism rife 
among the clergy, and the almost total 
lack of a true cure of souls. Lyndsay’s 
“Satire of the Three Estates,” recently 
revived at the Edinburgh Festival, gives 








us a vivid picture of the contempt in 
which the princes of the church were held 
by the common people—a picture by one 
who was still an adherent of that church. 
There is no need to dwell on this side 
of the story, for the picture bears no 
resemblance to the Roman Church as we 
know it in Scotland or in North America 
today. What concerns us is the stamp 
given to the Scottish Reformation by its 
violent revolution from this state of 
affairs. 


Presbyterianism received thereby its 
moral cast by which it has been recog- 
nized ever since. 


In days when “moralism’”’ is often a 
term of abuse, and a “do-gooder” re- 
garded as a pious nuisance, it is well to 
remember that our Scottish forefathers 
drew from the pages of the Bible a rugged 
moral strength that cleansed a nation 
from corruption. This moral concern, we 
must remember, in those days was not 
expressed in terms of niggling taboos on 
so-called “worldly pleasures” (Knox 
caused a hogshead of wine to be broached 
to cheer his friends on his death-bed). 
It spoke out loudly for honesty in busi- 
ness and government, for integrity in 
public life, and for the simple virtues of 
the home. Can we say today that this 
cleansing and invigorating stream that 
issued from the Scottish Reformation, and 
shaped the destinies of every country 
represented [in the North American sec- 
tion of the Alliance], has no message for 
this world of 1960 in which we live? 

2. The kind of church life and wor- 
ship that emerged from the turmoil of 
1560 was also marked by a strong reac- 
tion from the ceremonial and externalism 
of the medieval church. In their desire to 
restore to the people a sense of genuine 
participation in worship, and a direct 
access to the Savior, the Scottish Reform- 
ers devised a pattern of worship and de- 
votion of profound reverence and extreme 
simplicity. We have to remember that 
the violence with which they rejected 
many of the ancient symbols of the faith, 
and the fanatical zeal with which they 
dispensed with most of the festivals of 
the medieval church, were occasioned by 
the instinct that for too long these things 
had stood between them and the gospel of 
Christ. In places were the church had 
been less corrupt the reaction was cor- 
respondingly less violent. Yet, with all 
the excesses of the time, there emerged 
from this period we are celebrating the 
outlines of a simple, dignified, and rever- 
ent worship of Almighty God that have 
been the mark of authentic Presbyterian- 
ism ever since. 


An Intellectual Revolution 

3. Perhaps nowhere was the revolu- 
tionary power of the Scottish Reformation 
more marked than in the field of educa- 
tion. It is impossible for us fully to real- 
ize what we owe to our Reformers in the 


sphere of both religious and secular edu- 
cation. Here again the reaction was com- 
plete. The medieval church had by this 
time allowed the great Christian intellec- 
tual tradition to wither away. The clergy 
themselves were largely uneducated men, 
and preaching was virtually unknown. 
Gone were the days when monasteries 
were the storehouses of learning. They 
had largely passed into the hands of men 
more interested in riotous living than 
sober books, in the accumulation of gold 
and silver than of ancient manuscripts. 


Over against this decadence and ig- 
norance, the Reformers initiated sweep- 
ing reforms. 


Knox's “Book of Discipline’ adum- 
brated a system of universal parish edu- 
cation that was centuries ahead of his 
time, and every effort was made to insure 
a trained and educated ministry. The 
revolution was so thorough that in a re- 
markably short space of time Scotland 
was to astonish the world with the quan- 
tity and quality of its learning, and the 
penetration of its schooling to all classes 
of the community. The grounding in the 
Bible, the catechism, and the three R’s 
produced generations of men and women 
whose accomplishments would stand com- 
parison with those of the products of a 
softer, psychologically-adjusted genera- 
tion. The men of 1560 gave to Scotland 
and the world a reverence for the truth, 
and a diligence in its search—an inherit- 
ance that we should be ashamed to 
squander. 

4. Yes; but the truth that concerned 
them most was the truth of which our text 
speaks: “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” It was 
the truth of God incarnate in Jesus Christ 
that captivated their souls. They dis- 
covered, these men of 1560, that when the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ laid hold 
on a man’s soul, he was liberated from 
all thralldom to man or devil. They were 
the men who learned to “fear God, and 
nothing or no man else.” “Here lieth a 
man,” said the Regent Morton at Knox’s 
funeral, “who neither feared nor flattered 
any flesh.” Among the other blessings 
of the Scottish Reformation there is per- 
haps none that can stir our hearts today 
to stronger gratitude than this great note 
of freedom, the sturdy independence of 
the man or nation “under God.” 

During one of the dramatic and fiery 
interviews between John Knox and Mary 
Queen of Scots in the Palace of Holy- 
roodhouse, the Queen, objecting to Knox’s 
concern about her marriage, took him to 
task, “And what are you within this 
realm?” she scornfully inquired. “A sub- 
ject within the same, Madam,” he replied, 
“and albeit I neither be lord, earl, nor 
baron within it, yet hath God made me 
(how abject that even I be in your eyes) 
a profitable member within the same.” 


In that answer, it has been said, 
modern democracy was born. 


While no one could claim that our Re- 
formers stood for religious toleration as 
we know it—the struggle was still too 
fierce for co-existence—it is remarkable 
that wherever the Reformed Faith has 
shaped a nation, no tyranny—ecclesias- 
tical, regal, fascist or communist—has 
ever found safe lodging. 1560 has some- 
thing to give us that we are perhaps bet- 
ter able to understand in 1960 than 
our grandfathers in 1860, for we know 
again the totalitarian threat from more 
than one direction in the world today, 
And it is clear that the only ultimate 
answer to it is the burning conviction 
of men and women who acknowledge the 
sovereignty of God and have come to 
know through Jesus Christ the truth that 
makes us free. 


What of Today? 

Morality, simplicity, reverence for the 
truth; civil and religious liberty—these 
are some of the bequests of that decisive 
year, transmitted to us by the generations 
of Reform. It is not enough simply to 
be grateful. We have to hear, and act 
upon, these insights in our 1960 churches. 
But even that is not enough. In the true 
spirit of Reform we have also to ask 
what the living Christ is saying to us 
today. 

We must ask, for instance, if the 
moralism of our Presbyterian tradition 
is not constantly in danger of becoming 
a proud and censorious attitude, and our 
Christian patterns of life a mere respec- 
tability. The spirit of Reform may some- 
times have to use a rebel like Robert 
Burns to expel the Holy Willie from our 
hearts in a gust of healthy laughter. We 
are surely summoned to see that our proc- 
lamation of the moral law is centered on 
the gospel of forgiveness and of love, lest 
we again be entangled with what St. Paul 
calls “the yoke of bondage.” 

And we must be continually open to 
examine what we mean by our vaunted 
simplicity in forms of worship. It is not 
enough to protest, in the Reformers’ 
name, against ritual and ceremony. We 
have, over the years developed our own 
rituals, our own forms and orders for 
the worship of God. 


We are not necessarily most true to 
the Reformation when we attempt to 
do exactly as they did. 


There is a ritualism that consists in 
an obsession against everything that sug- 
gests we only have something to learn 
about worship from another tradition. 
The spirit of Reform is surely speaking 
to us today urging us to recover a sense 
of the supernatural, the realization of 
God’s holy presence, and the real pres- 
ence of our Lord in Word and Sacrament. 
We need to reject all changes that are 
dictated by merely aesthetic or secular 
considerations, and to-welcome all that 
increase true congregational participation, 
the sense of the whole community of 
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Christ worshipping together “in spirit 
and in sincerity.” 

There is also a danger in our emphasis 
on Christian education and learning. 
While it would be tragic if this note were 
to be lost—especially in a time when the 
churches are not noticeably attracting the 
egghead—we need to hear within the ecu- 
menical church those other voices that 
remind us that Christian truth is not con- 
fined to the convolutions of the brain. 
The phenomenal growth, in some quarters 
where Presbyterianism has been strong, 
of Pentecostal sects may be a sign to us 
that something has been lacking in our 
witness. Perhaps the Spirit of God is 
moving us to break this image of Presby- 
terianism as a rather arid, wordy, propo- 
sitional form of our Christian faith. 


Isn’t it about time we made more 
room for the artist, the musician, the 
dramatist, and the poet? 


For Liberty 

Finally, we must honestly face the 
question of authority and freedom in the 
church. While remaining on our guard 
against a totalitarian religion which is as 
great a threat as it ever was to the Chris- 
tian Church, we must examine the new 
structures of authority we have created. 
Liberty can be stifled in a vast organiza- 
tional complex almost as effectively as 
any centralized authority. Just as the 
Reformers did not, fight to rid the church 
of mere spectatorship at the Mass in order 
to create a passive audience for a sermon, 
so they did not reject the sovereignty of 
the Pope in order to smother the believer 
with committees, councils, and religious 
executives. 

We need a revival of living cells of 
Christian community, and of a lay lead- 
ership that will express the liberty of the 
Christian man. We need a ferment of 
creative thought and action working or- 
ganically without the vast organizations 
we have created. 


And we need the discipline that 
comes from men and women who know 
what it is to be servants of the Master. 


“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” The Scottish Re- 
formers experienced that truth in their 
day as a dazzling vision of the Sovereign 
Christ who set them free to realize again 
the power and vitality of the gospel in 
the church. We honor them best when we 
listen today to what that same Christ is 
saying to his people: “He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches.” 
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HELP FOR MINORITY CHURCHES 
By MARCEL PRADERVAND 


HE TERM, “minority churches,” 

describes Reformed Churches located 
in countries where the culture has been 
shaped by the Roman Catholic and East- 
ern Orthodox Churches, or else in coun- 
tries of non-Christian culture. An in- 
creasing number of our minority churches 
fall into this category. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that, from the time of 
the Reformation on, many of the Re- 
formed churches have always been “mi- 
nority churches.” 

Our responsibility, as an Alliance of 
World Presbyterian Churches to minority 
churches, is in five areas. 

1. Inter-Church Aid. Christian church- 
es are more and more called on to give 
in the world as a whole, to people who 
have suffered from natural disasters or 
who are victims of war. Such help is quite 
naturally ecumenical. It goes beyond the 
confines of the church and is, quite sim- 
ply, given to those who are enhungered 
or athirst, and who are yet our brothers. 

Another part of inter-church aid is 
that which we call service to refugees— 
concern with scholarships, health and a 
multitude of other matters. 

Certainly the most ancient and most 
normal kind of aid given by the Christian 
Church consists of that help which we 
can give to those of our brethren less 
secure than we are, through which they 
are enabled to declare our common gospel 
with greater strength. At the national 
level, this help may be seen in the work 
of national missions. By this work, new 
congregations are set up and helped until 
they, in turn, become self-supporting; 
congregations of foreign language groups 
are financed until their members are as- 
similated into the life of the nation; 
and a host of projects in social service 
are maintained. At the international 
level, this help in the past has been ad- 
ministered by the foreign mission boards. 
Here a truly amazing work has been 
completed and it is safe to say that but 
for it there would be none of those 


DR. PRADERVAND is general secretary of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance, Geneva, 
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“younger churches” which are today 
making so vital a witness in the world. 

2. Theology. Several churches are too 
small or too weak to have their own facul- 
ties of theology. And for them the prep- 
aration of their ministers presents an 
almost insoluble problem. The Alliance 
should be studying the problem with these 
churches, and seeing whether certain 
member churches could not be responsible 
for the training of some of their students. 

3. Fellowship. Many minority church- 
es suffer from the feeling that they are 
cut off, and for them it is a great thing 
to be in touch with the representatives 
of sister churches. It is the duty of the 
Alliance to give its member churches the 
opportunity of meeting and of discussing 
their common problems. 

4. Information Service. We need this 
kind of service in order to make known 
the life of our member churches, and 
especially of our minority churches— 
often prevented by lack of money from 
making known their own problems, their 
own struggles and their own victories. 
In such a way, as with a new emphasis 
in fellowship, we could help to deliver 
them from their feeling of isolation. 

5. Religious Freedom. Several of our 
member churches do not enjoy full reli- 
gious freedom, others are openly perse- 
cuted; and—it is an alarming thought in 
this year of grace—there are even mar- 
tyrs for the Reformed faith. Granted that 
we dislike proselytism, it is our convic- 
tion that, even in countries where there 
is another Christian Church, our minority 
churches have a fundamental right to be 
heard. The minority churches of our 
membership must be assured that they 
can depend on us all in their struggle for 
full religious freedom. For the most part, 
they are already convinced that this is 
true, a fact that has played no small part 
in their devotion to the Alliance. 


* * * 


THE HISTORY of persecution is a his- 

tory of endeavor to cheat nature, to 
make water run uphill, to twist a rope 
of sand. . . . It is the whipper who is 
whipped and the tyrant who is undone. 
—RAaALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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EDITORIAL 


Who Is Back of the 
Selma Propaganda? 


It might be the part of wisdom to ig- 
nore the uncharitable and unfounded 
attacks being made by the Selma, Ala., 
business man, his wife and an employee 
who alone compose the high-sounding 
“Presbyterian Laymen” group (OUTLOOK 
Nov. 23). 

Such a mass of fabrication will fall of 
its own weight; such apparently wilful 
misrepresentation can have but one end 
—in the longrun. In the meantime, many 
people who are not well informed or who 
have no easy access to records are being 
troubled and pastors are having added 
burdens placed upon them because of un- 
worthy charges being circulated among 
their people. Because of this, some com- 
ments are being made here. 

The first reaction of many people who 
know the facts in the case is to offer a 
prayer of mercy for Mr. Ames who is 
obviously being used by a shadow group 
which must be unaware of the Ninth 
Commandment. The group is apparently 
afraid to make its charges in the open 
and it has captured Mr. Ames to do its 
work and bear the brunt of the reaction 
and the burden of his own conscience 
deriving from his complicity in what he 
will ultimately come to see as a sickening 
enterprise. He may well be a tool in the 
hands of forces which he does not recog- 
nize or whose purposes he may not under- 
stand, for he is clearly not the source of 
the material now being circulated. 

Let us take two or three of the charges 
being made through Mr. Ames in order 
to unmask the true intentions of the effort. 

Readers of the Selma literature are 
being told—ostensibly—of a sinister plot 
in connection with two pastoral incidents 
in which leaders of the church are ac- 
cused of playing a culpable part. One 
of these was the famed Chapel Hill, N.C., 
case of 1952-53; the other was the recent 
Columbus, Ga.-McNeill incident. Al- 
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though there were important differences 
in these cases, the concern voiced by 
leaders of the church, by Dr. Thompson, 
and by the editorial columns of this paper, 
was essentially the same in both in- 
stances. They were troubled by the 
principles of judicial procedure which 
were invoked, or rather, evaded. They 
and we were deeply troubled about prece- 
dents being established which jeopardized 
the status of every minister and threat- 
ened our vaunted Presbyterian system of 
just and orderly procedure—a short-cir- 
cuiting of what the law courts would call 
due process. This becomes the deep con- 
cern of all. 

On the other hand, those speaking 
through the Selma papers would seem to 
be eager to sweep the basic rights of in- 
dividuals ruthlessly aside in order to 
achieve a quick, pre-determined purpose. 
If we are to seek some sinister plot, we 
may well look in the direction of the 
Selma group which espouses a course that 
is undemocratic and un-Presbyterian. 
Under the banner of concern for purity— 
which is really an effort to destroy a pro- 
gram and leadership which they disap- 
prove—they would fashion shackles upon 
us all. 

Extensive space is given in the most 
recent Selma printing to a layman’s at- 
tack upon a notable address by Dr. 
Thompson on The Bible for Today. In 
that attack Dr. Thompson is represented 
as saying what he does not say or believe 
in many cases. But rather than take up 
the illustrations here, let us urge you to 
secure and distribute copies of The Bible 
for Today, since it deals positively with 
the issues in a way which a fair and 
honest reader cannot misunderstand.* 

Now, to see something further of the 
ethical standards of the Selma spokesmen, 
look at their widely-circulated claim that 
this paper took a stand in support of 
homosexuals last year. Their readers are 
told that a letter appeared here, written 
by a homosexual, and that it appeared 
““without comment, which would indicate 
approval.” They are not told that a letter 
was published here condemning the ho- 
mosexual—without comment, and so, by 
the Selma dictum, with our approval! 
Nor are they told of the help which was 
enlisted here in attacking this problem. 

Why did the Selma shadow men not 
tell this? Why did they tell their readers 
precisely the opposite? Is it because they 
have to misrepresent the facts in order 
to attain their purposes? 

More than ever, this points a piercing 
finger at those forces back of Mr. Ames 
—what is their real purpose, what are 
the ethical standards which move them, 
these men who would influence the 
church’s future and its patterns of life? 

Here we have a strange and unseemly 





*From The Presbyterian Outlook, 512 
E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va., at 20 for 
$1, 100 for $4; or, single copies at 10¢ 
plus postage. 


summons by men who are guilty of 
flagrant misrepresentation, calling their 
fellow-churchmen to join their crusade, to 
move to some great heights of integrity 
and knowledge which they attained! 

Let us be grateful that the transparency 
of their appeal is so widely recognized 
for what it is. 


The Virus Is Here 


The major emphasis of the annual 
Brotherhood Week program should strike 
closer home than usual this year against 
the background of recently painted swas- 
tikas on houses of worship in this coun- 
try and a revival of Hitlerian anti-Jewish 
incidents in Germany. 

It was good to see the action of the 
Synod of the Evangelical Church of 
Berlin-Brandenburg the other day when 
it said in so many words, we have become 
guilty, particularly toward youth, whom 
we fail to provide with the necessary en- 
lightenment and witness. Parents and 
educators are urged to see to it “that our 
young generation is not seduced to enmity 
against the Jews, but educated toward 
love and tolerance.” 

The synod said German Christians 
have insufficiently fulfilled their obliga- 
tions in regard to anti-Semitism which 
they described as “open Godlessness.” 

If you are inclined to doubt that we 
have the seeds of it here, listen-in some 
time as a group of teen-agers talk about 
their school friends, particularly if some 
of them are outranking them in scholar- 
ship or on the basketball team or in win- 
ning highly-coveted prizes. This is not 
true merely of young people on the edge 
of overt acts of painting swastikas and 
leading movements of oppression; this 
virus is to be found even in the minds 
of many of the ablest leaders and most 
privileged young persons among us. 

Abraham Lincoln’s words might have 
a new meaning in this context when he 
said: 

“We cannot escape history. The fiery 
trial through which we pass will write 
us down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generation. We are sure of freedom. The 
way is plain, peaceful, generous, just... 
a way which if followed, the world will 
forever applaud and God must forever 
bless. We shall nobly say, or meanly lose, 
the last best hope of earth.” 


An Irrelevant Matter 


Before the presidential campaign gets 
started, it is well that Christian people 
make a solemn resolution that they will 
not be diverted from an honest and per- 
severing endeavor to identify the true 
issues and to select the candidate who 
appears to be best qualified to meet the 
enormous responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency. 

This comment is prompted by an il- 
luminating article in the New York 
Times (January 24, 1960) by James 
Reston who calls attention to the fact that 
an American presidential election can 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH NATURALISM? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Ask the beasts, and they will teach 
you; the birds of the air, and they will 
tell you; or the plants of the earth, and 
they will teach you; and the fish of the 
sea will declare to you. 

“Who among all these does not know 
that the hand of the Lord has done this?” 
—Job 12:7-9. 


NE OF THE most original archi- 

tects of our times followed the ex- 
ample of some artists before him, and 
ventured into philosophy. Like many 
amateurs in this field, he managed to go 
in several directions at once. 

In a single article in the New Yorker, 
June 14, 1958, Frank Lloyd Wright is 
quoted at least twice, and, so far as the 
quotations go, he could be cited as sup- 
porting both Naturalism and Humanism. 
Indeed, these short quotations can serve 
not as outlines of those systems of 
thought, but as indicating in part what 





easily turn on irrelevant prejudices. A 
mighty and persistent prejudice is that 
no foreign power can tell us Americans 
for whom we should vote. If it attempts 
to do so, we shall vote for the other man. 

Mr. Reston reminds his readers that 
in the campaign of 1888, when President 
Cleveland was running for re-election 
against Mr. Harrison, a naturalized 
American citizen of British ancestry 
asked the British minister in Washington 
how he should vote. The British min- 
ister unwisely wrote that the re-election 
of President Cleveland would be more 
favorable to British interests. The letter 
was published, arousing hot anger among 
Irish-Americans (who were anti-Eng- 
lish), who proceeded to vote for Mr. 
Harrison and contributed to the defeat 
of Mr. Cleveland. 

This incident in the 1888 campaign 
has meaning for 1960. There is at least 
one nation with its ambassador in Wash- 
ington which apparently intends to de- 
clare publicly which candidate it prefers. 
Such an announcement would be the kiss 
of death so far as millions of Americans 
are concerned. But the Soviet Union has 
no appreciation of this fact. Further- 
more, as such an announcement is based 
on a complete misunderstanding of 
American psychology, it may also be in 
error in its interpretation of each can- 
didate and his policies. Under all cir- 
cumstances, it is to be regarded as ir- 
relevant. 

The task of the Christian voter is to 
do what he can to indicate the irrelevance 
of such factors as foreign power endorse- 
ment or condemnation and to proceed to 
form his own judgment as to issues and 
candidates. Presumably we can do it 
better than ambassadors and governments 
of other nations. 

CHartEs J. TuRCK. 
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is wrong with them. This week, Natural- 
ism; next week, Humanism. 

“Nature should be spelled with a cap- 
ital N,” Mr. Wright is reported to have 
said, “not because Nature is God but 
because all that we can learn of God we 
will learn from the body of God which 
we call Nature.” 

This is not quite Naturalism but it 
comes close. Pure Naturalism is a view 
of the universe which either declares out- 
right or quietly supposes that “Nature” is 
all there is. If Nature is identified with 
God, the result is not called Naturalism 
but Pantheism; F. L. W. repudiated this. 
One of the most distinguished naturalists 
(in the philosophical, not the scientific 
sense) in America is Dr. Henry Nelson 
Wieman. God, for him, is real and de- 
monstrable; for God is a creative aspect 
of the universe itself. Of any God be- 
yond, outside of, totally or even partly 
other than the universe, Naturalism 
knows and wants to know nothing. 

Mr. Wright did not, at this point, go 
so far as the thorough-going naturalist. 
He did not say that all of God—whatever 
God may be—is included in Nature. He 
only said that all we can learn of God 
we will learn from Nature. Nature may 
not reveal the soul of God; but nature is 
the body of God, and as such gives us all 
we can learn about Him, or It. 


HAT THE famous artist express- 

ed here is not Naturalism out- 
right but Natural Theology. This may 
lead to Naturalism, or it may not. What 
Natural Theology of this kind is claiming 
is that it is the only valid kind of the- 
ology there is. Nature, and Nature alone, 
is our window into God. God may be 
all-included in Nature, or he may not; 
Natural Theology cannot say. But it does 
say that our knowledge of God is all- 
included in our knowledge of Nature. 
Nature is the Bible, Nature is the Voice, 
it is the Word. 

Natural Theology is partly right, of 
course. At least, so our Presbyterian 
creed affirms, and so this writer believes. 
The writer of Job believed it (see Job 
12:7-9); the poet of Psalm 19 believed 
it; so did Paul, so did Jesus, who pointed 
to flowers and birds as giving us clues 
to God. It takes very clever and uncon- 
vincing “logic” to show that Job and the 
Psalmist and the Apostle and Jesus did 
not mean what they said, namely that (in 
the words of Paul) “ever since the crea- 
tion of the world his [God’s] invisible 
nature, namely his eternal power and 
deity, has been clearly perceived in the 
things that have been made”? (Romans 
1:20). 

Nature does embody God in one sense, 
as a beautiful building embodies Mr. 
Wright. As the house is a clue to the 
architect, the man and his ideas, so the 


universe (which, it must be remembered, 
includes the mind of man) gives us some 
clue to God. 

Nevertheless you could not paint a 
portrait of Mr. Wright from one of his 
houses, still less tell his life-story. In- 
deed the architect told us more of himself 
in that one quoted sentence than in all 
his designs together. 

O NATURALISM is wrong. It is 

wrong because it supposes that Na- 
ture is a part of God in the same close- 
knit necessary organic sense that your 
body is part of yourself. You couldn’t 
be yourself without your body, in this 
present world. But God (we believe) 
can very well be without the “body” of 
Nature. You do not create your body; 
on the contrary, in a real way your body 
makes or breaks you. But God is not 
made nor broken by Nature, not by the 
Universe. 

God is Creator; this Naturalism de- 
nies, for to that system of thought there 
can be nothing except Nature; Nature 
is its own creator. And Natural The- 
ology, of the kind which the Presbyterian 
Church rejects, says to us that while 
we can know God through Nature (and 
this we believe is true), we can know 
God in no other way than through Na- 
ture; and this we are certain is false. 

ATURE, THEN, is not a part of 
God, and it is not an exclusive 
source, though it is a real source, of our 
knowledge of God. The reader should 
think out for himself what a wretched 
mess we should be in, if we knew about 
God only what Nature tells us. Nature 
is flowers and sunsets; it is also volcanoes, 
tigers, parasites, rattlesnakes, spiders eat- 
ing flies and larger spiders eating little 
ones. Nature is health and it is also 
cancer. Nature is this good green earth 
good and green in some places, at least), 
it is the barren face of the moon, it is the 
frightening spaces between the stars. I 
can speak to the beasts and the birds and 
the plants and the fish, as Job said, and 
they can tell me a great deal, for they 
know the hand of the Lord. 

But the Lord’s heart . . . or does he 
have a heart? This, Nature does not 
know and cannot say. My deepest, most 
desperate questions are not to be answered 
by volcanoes, cancer cells or the Milky 
Way, not by majestic Nature’s mighty 
rhythm of life and death, life and death 
... till all the worlds grow cold. 


Nature, as Chesterton said, is, after all, 
not our mother, but our little sister. What 
Nature cannot tell us—for she cannot 
understand—is what we most need 
to know. Does God have a heart? You 
will not hear God’s heartbeat in the roar- 
ing of the galaxies, nor read his purpose 
in any pattern woven by the cosmic rays; 
you can read the purpose and feel the 
pulse of the living God in his living Son, 
the Man Christ Jesus. 

NEXT WEEK—What Is Wrong with Hu- 


manism? 








Toronto Meeting 


INCREASED THEOLOGICAL ACTIVITY 
PLANNED BY ALLIANCE AREA GROUP 


James E. Wagner, of Philadelphia, 
president of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church in the U. S., was unani- 
mously elected head of the North Ameri- 
can Area of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches at its 
closing session recently in Toronto. 

A major action of the meeting included 
the adoption of plans for greatly in- 
creased theological activity on the part 
of Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
in North America, with efforts to be made 
looking towards the possible initiation of 
theological conversations with a similar 
body representing North American Lu- 
therans. Such conversations, the Council 
said, would bring together theologians of 
the two largest confessional bodies pro- 
duced by the Protestant Reformation. 
Such conversations, it was stated, would 
have no definite goal in view beyond an 
increase of understanding between Lu- 
theran and Reformed Christians. 

It was also voted to hold a consultation 
of North American Reformed and Pres- 
byterian churches on the mission of the 
Reformed Churches in North America 
and the implications of this mission for 
the ongoing life of the church. 


In Today’s World 


Accompanying these projects is a basic 
theological study of the Christian in to- 
day’s world, a topic emerging from the 
meeting of the General Council of the 


World Presbyterian Alliance held in Bra- 
zil last summer. A similar study is ex- 
pected to be undertaken in Europe. 

The Council declined to make any 
public reply to current attacks on Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches origi- 
nating with minor sects and individuals. 
It was pointed out that such exchanges 
serve only to give undue prominence to 
a small fringe of uncooperative elements. 
The Council voted instead to provide 
information for its member churches 
through “private channels” in regard to 
individuals and groups who have engaged 
in public attacks on “the Alliance, its 
leaders and its Councils.” 

The General Secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Marcel Prader- 
vand, called upon North American Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches to take 
the lead in strengthening the life of weak 
and oppressed churches throughout the 
world by means of assistance to their 
programs of ministerial education, in- 
creased fellowship of their people and 
direct help in solving their material prob- 
lems (see page 7). 

The Council established a 15-member 
commission on civil and religious liberty 
to deal with current issues. 

Additional officers named for a one- 
year term were: C. Cochran, Westmount, 
Quebec, vice-chairman; John Visser, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., treasurer; Eugene Os- 
terhaven, Holland, Mich., recording 
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Action! 
That’s what 
we need. 


Willingness is not the only quality 
that makes a good teacher in the 
church’s 
Spiritual depth, knowledge, tech- 
nical know-how, and creative ideas 
—all are needed to help a dedi- 
cated person convert willingness 
into effectiveness. Churches find 
that using Presbyterian Action, 
the leadership magazine of our 
Presbyterian 
teaching an added plus. 

Supplement the use of our Presbyterian literature with 
Presbyterian Action for all those involved in the educa- 
tional task of your church. Order with your regular peri- 
odical order, only 65c per quarter (5 or more, 55c per 


educational program. 


literature, gives 
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clerk; Frank H. Heinz, Philadelphia, 
Pa., publicity representative. President 
James I. McCord of Princeton Seminary, 
as immediate past chairman of the Area 
Council and currently its secretary, is 
also a member of the administrative com- 
mittee. In addition to the officers there 
are eleven members named by the Coun- 
cil representing the respective denomina- 
tions. 


Pradervand Speaks 

In his report to the Council, Dr. Pra- 
dervand told of increased activity and 
service on the part of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. Among some of the more 
recent projects announced are: publica- 
tion of Calvin’s Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion for the first time in Portu- 
guese, early publication of a body of 
recently-discovered sermons by Calvin in 
the near future; and plans to publish a 
regular theological bulletin in the near 
future in English, French and German. 

Eugene Carson Blake, United Presby- 
terian, USA, Assembly’s Stated Clerk, 
told the Council: 

“Our role in furthering civil and reli- 
gious liberty is to pray, to think and to 
suffer. Not only must the Christian pray 
for those whose freedom is curtailed; he 
must also try in some sense to share their 
suffering through understanding, and 
stand ready to suffer directly when his 
own Christian convictions require him to 
take an unpopular stand on some current 
issue.” 

Dr. Blake concentrated most of his re- 
marks on the question of thinking, re- 
minding his hearers that Presbyterians 
must understand that they believe in civil 
liberty for theological reasons. Calvinism, 
he said, hasn’t always stood for such lib- 
erties historically, and in some areas of 
today’s world still does not take such a 
stand. We are agreed, he said, that at 
any cost we must protect the right of any 
man to respond to God in Jesus Christ. 
This religious liberty is basic, but we 
must also believe that “a whole man 
whose ideas may be wrong is preferable 
to a broken man who has been made to 
conform.” 

“We do not accept the idea that truth 
is relative and that therefore a man can 
believe what he will,” Dr. Blake con- 
cluded. “We rather believe that a man 
must be a man, making his own decisions 
—as a whole being—and not as an ob- 
ject.” 

High tribute was paid to the develop- 
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ment of the program of the World Al- 
liance under the leadership of Dr. Pra- 
dervand and also to the re-establishment 
of the Calvin Auditorium in Geneva 
made possible by a successful completion 
of the $195,000 fund effort led by Har- 
rison Ray Anderson of Chicago. 


Askings Doubled 


The Council voted unanimously to ask 
the churches to double their giving to the 
Alliance. The budget now calls for 
$46,071 from 78 churches with a con- 
stituency of 45,000,000. 

President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, of 
Maryville College, who is also president 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance, told 
the Council that the distinctive fact of 
church history in this century is that 
churches all over the world are moving 
closer together in a true spirit of unity. 
He said: 

“There is a new conscience about the 
unity of Christians. The responses to unity 
reveal the mounting concern Christians 
have over their unhappy divisions and 
growing dedication to the task of bridging 
these divisions.” 

The report of the theological commit- 
tee stressed the great need to recapture 
the Reformed understanding of the re- 
lation of gospel and church to the world 
and “for a deepened sense of Christian 
service to combat and overcome false, but 
insidious idols.” 

“Christian service needs to be affirmed 
as the redeeming corrective against con- 


temporary despair and meaninglessness 
of life,” the committee declared, as it 
urged Christians to serve the Lord and 
not ecclesiastical institutions, doctrines, 
forms and liturgies. 


CHURCH RELIEF GIVING 
MAKES HIGH ‘59 RECORDS 


ATLANTIC City, N.J.—American Prot- 
estant churches shipped 356,321,173 
pounds of relief supplies through Church 
World Service for distribution to hungry, 
homeless, destitute and underprivileged 
people overseas in 1959. 

Consisting of food, clothing, medicines, 
tools, education and self-help materials, 
the shipments valued at $25,778,359 went 
to 41 countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America and the Caribbean. 

The report of the material aid services 
of Church World Service was presented 
today to the Board of Managers of CWS 
at its 10th annual meeting here. A cen- 
tral department of the National Council 
of Churches, Church World Service is 
the cooperative overseas relief agency 
through which major Protestant denom- 
inations carry on joint overseas min- 
istries. 

Commenting on the report, CWS ex- 
ecutive director, R. Norris Wilson, point- 
ed out that the material aid program was 
made possible through contributions in 
response to the “One Great Hour of 
Sharing,” observed by Protestant church- 
es in the nation, and by similar appeals 


within the denominations. Also included 
are gifts to the annual Share-Our-Sur- 
plus drive and from commodity collec- 
tions of the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program (CROP), a unit of Church 
World Service. 


Moderator Urges Ministers 
To Speak on Politics 


CoLTon, Cat. (RNS)—Arthur L. Mil- 
ler, moderator of the General Assembly, 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, called 
on clergymen to “speak out on the moral 
issues involved in politics.” 

He warned, however, that “it isn’t fair 
for ministers to speak as political par- 
tisans from the pulpit.” Presbyterians, 
including clergymen, he said, “ought to 
be vitally concerned about political in- 
terests in our country.” 

The moderator noted that he had in- 
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“She Word Became flesh” 


In Christ we have God’s full revelation of Himself. 


approximately 10,000 people. 


Together, missionaries and 





The Word was spoken of old through the Prophets and the 
Apostles, but in the fullness of time God made Himself 
known supremely through His Son, the Word which became 
flesh and dwelt among us. 

Likewise, today, the Gospel can be transmitted by sermon 
and song, by written word and broadcast message, but it is 
mediated best when Christ-like men and women incarnate 
it in life, witness and service. 

How can we tell the love of God to our troubled world? 
What a wonderful thing it would be if in every company 
of men throughout the earth where Christ is not known 
there could be a living ambassador of the Gospel, exemplify- 
ing God’s grace and salvation every day through word and 
deed! 

This is exactly what our Church is seeking to do through 
its world mission endeavor. We cannot communicate with 
the millions abroad whose languages are strange to us, but 
our missionaries can. They have mastered the unfamiliar 
tongues. They have identified themselves with the people 
they serve. They understand the heartaches, the joys, the 
sorrows, and the deep spiritual need around them. 

We are represented abroad by 501 missionaries, sons and 
daughters of our own congregations, a sampling of the 
choicest of the young life of our communion. Associated 
with them are more than 3,600 national workers—preachers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, technicians, colporteurs, and others 
—who, with their families, constitute a witnessing army of 


national workers are preaching the Gospel regularly in more 
than 4,000 churches, chapels and outposts around the world. 
They maintain 1,200 schools, ranging from kindergartens 
to theological seminaries, in which approximately 60,000 
students are enrolled. Fifteen hospitals and 12 clinics, with 
their ministry to broken hearts and bodies, manifest our 
Christian love and concern to more than 200,000 patients. 
In addition, five leper colonies serve the specialized needs 
of approximately 2,000 sufferers from this dread disease. 
Such is the scope, in summarized form, of the missionary 
program of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

To support this enterprise during 1960, the General As- 
sembly is asking for $4,530.000. This is approximately 
$350,000 more than we contributed in 1959, but is still a 
minimum figure, meeting only the barest necessities, leaving 
untold needs and opportunities unmet. 

Give your best during the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. 
This is our God-given opportunity to serve our fellowmen 
in their deepest need. In this, too, we shall find our closest 
fellowship with Him who gave His life for a lost world. 

And let your prayers be joined with your gift. God can 
do for us more abundantly than we can ask or think. He 
can save the world. 


C. Darsy FULTON, Executive Secretary, 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of World Missions, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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vited political figures from both major 
parties to speak in churches on the same 
occasion. 

Dr. Miller, who recently returned from 
a visit to Asia, addressed a meeting of 
the denomination’s Colton Presbytery. 

He said that from what he had seen 
in Asia the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion there, as well as in other parts of 
the world, “is an urgent and real prob- 
lem,” and not just a report in the press. 

He noted that his denomination had 
gone on record as approving family plan- 
ning under certain conditions. 


Drew Faculty Members 
Call ee ‘Humiliating’ 


Mapison, N.J. (RNS)—Faculty mem- 
bers of Drew University Theological 
School, a Methodist institution here, con- 
demned as “humiliating” a denomina- 
tional commission’s report which recom- 
mended that the church’s racially segre- 
gated jurisdictional system be continued. 

In a statement the faculty called not 
only for the integration of Negroes in 
the Methodist Church, but also for the 
denomination’s reunion with the country’s 
two major Negro Methodist bodies. 

Formed from the parent church about 
150 years ago, the two groups are the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with more than 1,000,000 members, and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, with 800,000. 








Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








Scoring the commission’s report, the 
Drew theological faculty said they were 
“disappointed that its decisions are not 
explicitly informed by the claims of the 
Christian faith.” 

“We are dissatisfied that recommenda- 
tions of the commission do not at least 
include a call for the end of jurisdictional 
segregation by some reasonably proximate 
date,” the statement declared. 

“It is humiliating,’ the instructors 
said, “that the Methodist Church should 
lag behind the advances being made un- 
der the law of the land by social agen- 
cies, labor unions, public schools, and 
other denominations.” 

Noting that “while the church opposes 
segregation in principle, it practices it 
in its organization,” the statement warned 
against making the preservation of the 
denomination’s present jurisdictional sys- 
tem “the supreme criterion for the future 
policy of Methodism.” 

The 10,000,000-member Methodist 
Church is divided into six jurisdictions— 
five predominantly white geographical 
units and one overlapping all-Negro Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction. 

Made by the church’s 70-member 
Commission on the Jurisdictional System, 
the report will be presented to the Meth- 
odist General Conference. 

Abstaining from the Drew statement 
was Prof. F. A. Shippey, who was a 
research consultant for the commission 
and provided it with basic statistics. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
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QUEENS 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
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KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 

accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 
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ATLANTA PRESBYTERY 
URGES OPEN SCHOOLS 


ATLANTA, GA, (RNS)—Georgia’s As- 
sembly has been urged by the Presbytery 
of Atlanta to do everything in its power 
to keep the state’s public schools open. 

The presbytery, which represents 95 
congregations of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., with 37,000 members in the At- 
lanta area, took this move in a resolution 
adopted in view of state laws which pres- 
ently authorize the governor to close any 
school that integrates. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Alumni of Westminster College (Utah) 
are serving in a counselors’ program 
reaching from San Diego to Boston. 
Sixty-three alumni are volunteering their 
services to encourage the interest of pro- 
spective new students. It is estimated that 
from 15 to 20 students in the present 
freshman class are at Westminster be- 
cause of the alumni counselors. 

e*¢e 





The mock political convention on the 
campus of Westminster College (Pa.) for 
three days beginning April 6 will feature 
Pennsylvania’s Governor David L. Law- 
rence, who will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress. Senator Duff (R.-Pa.) addressed 
the last convention in 1956. This is the 
first Democratic convention in the history 
of the college. 

x * x 


Last year the UPUSA Board of Chris- 
tian Education allotted $1,296,875 to the 
45 colleges related to it. For this year, 
it is proposed to increase that amount 
by approximately $400,000. 

— - - 


Fees at Hampden-Sydney College 
(Va.) will be increased approximately 
$150 for next year so that $1,400 will 
now cover tuition, academic fees, room, 
board, medical care in the college in- 
firmary, student publications, and admis- 
sion to athletic events held on the campus. 
Major budget items benefiting from this 
increase will be professors’ salaries and 
the board account in the college commons. 
Hampden-Sydney has been notified that 
it will receive a special grant of $10,000 
from the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foun- 
dation of Reynolda, N. C. This is to be 
applied to the construction of a new 
science building. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


WANTED 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, age 32 to 45, 
with family. Two hundred thousand dol- 
lar church, good manse, thriving town. 
Reply to Box F-19, c/o Outlook. 
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Courage for Christian Witnessing 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 28, 1960 
Background: Acts 21:17-22:29 Printed Text: 21:27-39 


The life of Paul divides itself very 
naturally into four periods. The first 
represents the 30 years approximately of 
his training and career as a Pharisee. 
The second comprises the 12 years of his 
missionary apprenticeship. The third 
was the period of his three great mission- 
ary campaigns which required about nine 
years. The fourth and last period of 
Paul’s life is that of his imprisonment, 
first in Caesarea, and then in Rome, a 
period of about 10 years. We begin this 
week to study this final stage of Paul’s 
career, which begins with his experiences 
in Jerusalem. 

We need to remember that Paul came 
to Jerusalem, though it involved a serious 
break in his missionary plans, in order 
that he might carry a gift from the Gen- 
tile churches to the poor saints in Jeru- 
salem (24:17). Dr. Robinson reminds 
us: 

“Paul’s object in making this Jerusalem 
visit was to preserve and establish the 
unity of Christendom, no matter what 
might be the hazard or the cost to him 
personally. His fear was that Christianity 
would be divided into a Jewish Christian 
body that would be more Jewish than 
Christian and a Gentile Christian body 
that would lack the strength that would 
come from close connection with the Old 
Testament religion and with the personal 
disciples of Jesus. Each branch of the 
church needed the other, and Paul was 
determined, if possible, to keep them to- 
gether. This was the purpose of the collec- 
tion and of his insistence upon carrying it 
to Jerusalem himself.” 

On his way to Jerusalem, at the close 
of his third missionary journey, he 
stopped at Miletus, and addressed the 
elders who came over from Ephesus. At 
the conclusion of his address, “they all 
wept and embraced Paul’s neck, and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all because 
of the word he had spoken that they 
should see his face no more.” We take 
up our lesson at this point. 


I. The Journey to Jerusalem, 21:1-14 

Luke describes Paul’s journey to Jeru- 
salem with great exactness. We are inter- 
ested not in the minute details of his 
itinerary, but rather in the attempts made, 
first at Tyre, and then at Caesarea, to 
turn him from his course. As Rackham 
says: 

“The main thought in the mind of the 
writer seems to be that of the temptation 
to Paul to break off his purpose, a tempta- 
tion all the harder as it apparently arose 
from the direct action of the Spirit (vss. 
4,11). We might in fact call this para- 
graph ‘Paul’s temptation’; it corresponds 
to the temptations of Moses and of Elijah, 
and we may add of the Lord himself.” 

The temptation came first at Tyre. The 
ship stopped there for one week. Paul 
sought out the little handful of Christians 
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who resided there, and spent the time in 
their company. They warned him, speak- 
ing through the Spirit, not to proceed to 
Jerusalem. But it was God’s will for 
Paul to go on to Jerusalem. How could 
the disciples in the Spirit bid him to go 
no further? Campbell Morgan is prob- 
ably right when he writes: 

“We must interpret that declaration of 
the 4th verse by other declarations. In the 
previous chapter, in vs. 23, Paul said that 
‘the Holy Spirit testifies to me in every 
city that imprisonment and afflictions 
await me.’ In the 11th verse of this chap- 
ter we find Agabus, prophesying in the 
Spirit, not telling him that he was not 
to go, but declaring that if he should go, 
he would be bound and imprisoned. When 
these men in Tyre told Paul not to go, 
their advice was the result of the Spirit’s 
foretelling that if he went, he would suf- 
fer. Taking the whole story into account, 
we are not warranted in believing that 
the Spirit declared that he was not to 
go; but that the Spirit told him that he 
was going to suffering and to prison. These 
disciples at Tyre, when they heard it, 
when they were informed by the Spirit, 
and by spiritual interpretation, of the dif- 
ficulties that awaited him, urged him not 
to go.” 

Paul was not to be dissuaded: He and 
his friends departed, and went on their 
journey. 

The temptation came second at Caesa- 
rea, in the home of Philip, the evangelist. 
Agabus, who had predicted the famine 
in Jerusalem (11:23), declared that Paul 
would be bound in Jerusalem by the Jews 
and delivered to the Gentiles. This last 
prediction alarmed Paul’s friends more 
than all the others. With tears in their 
eyes they besought him not to go up to 
Jerusalem. Paul was deeply touched, and 
vet he could not yield to their entreaty. 
He said: “I am ready not only to be 
imprisoned, but even to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


Il. Paul’s Reception by the Leaders 
of the Church, 21:15-26 


When Paul and his party entered Je- 
rusalem his apprehensions were in part 
relieved, for the various hosts to whom 
they were conducted by the Caesarean 
brethren gave them a hearty welcome. 


“On the next day, that is the Sabbath, 
took place their official welcome by the 
church. James had no doubt heard of his 
proposed visit and had consulted his el- 
ders, for there was ground for apprehen- 
sion on their side as well as Paul’s. And 
now that the apostle had come, James in 
order to receive him summoned the whole 
body of elders, and Paul came in accom- 
panied by his delegates, who brought the 
alms of the Gentile churches. They sa- 
luted one another with the brotherly 
kiss; the delegates delivered up the alms 
of the Gentile churches, and then Paul 
gave a detailed account of what God had 
wrought by his ministry among the Gen- 
tiles. This the elders accepted as the 


divine confirmation of his office and they 
glorified God.” 

At the same time they hastened to put 
before him the dangerous situation which 
his presence had created in Jerusalem. It 
seems that there were many Jews who 
had accepted the teachings of Jesus, but 
they all continued to observe the laws of 
Moses. It had been reported to them that 
Paul had urged the Jews, whom he met 
on his missionary journeys, to forsake the 
customs of their fathers. To set this 
dangerous rumor at rest the whole group 
agreed that it would be advisable for 
Paul to show in some way his own ad- 
hesion to the Jewish law. He might for 
example associate himself with four of 
the brethren who had taken upon them- 
selves the vow of the Nazarite. This vow, 
described in Numbers 6:1-21, was gen- 
erally for 20, 60, or 90 days. When 
finished it required various offerings 
which were costly. It was considered a 
work of piety for rich men to pay the 
expenses of these various offerings. The 
elders of the church suggested that Paul 
pay the expenses of these four brethren 
and associate himself with them in their 
vow. Paul consented to this arrangement. 

“If they desired it there was no reason 
why he should not do it. But as he con- 
sented, must he not have felt that the 
leaders themselves should have defended 
him against all accusations? Had his gen- 
erous advances been met with the friend- 
liness and cooperation they deserved? It 
is hard to believe that either James or the 
elders had any real sympathy with Paul 
and his work. We note that when a few 
days later he was in sore trouble through 
carrying out their suggestions, none of 
them came forward to bear testimony in 
his behalf, though it would have helped 
much. And as for the majority of Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, we suspect that they 
were by no means sorry that Paul was in 
bonds as a malefactor.” 

It is significant too that Luke has 
nothing to say concerning the receiving of 
the money or concerning any expression 
of thanks to the Gentiles. Perhaps Paul’s 
fear that his ministration might not be 
“acceptable” (Rom. 14:30-31) proved 
to have real ground. 


Ill. Paul’s Arrest in the Temple, 

21:27-36 

It was on the seventh day of that event- 
ful week, while Paul was in the temple 
paying due reverence to the Jewish law, 
that the attack came. He was recognized 
by certain Jews from Asia, probably men 
who had opposed him in Ephesus. Im- 
mediately they seized him and cried with 
a loud voice: “This is the man who is 
teaching men everywhere against the 
people and the law and this place; more- 
over he also brought Greeks into the 
temple, and he has defiled this holy 
place.” The first charge was enough to 
arouse the passions of the people, but 
the second was a more serious one. It 
was a capital offense for any Gentile 
to pass from the outer court into the inner 
court of the temple. Some years ago the 
notice put up as a warning to foreigners 
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was discovered, and is now in the mu- 
seum in Constantinople. The stone is 
about two feet high by three feet in 
width. The inscription reads as follows: 
“No foreigner may enter within the rail- 
ing or boundary line of the sanctuary. 
Whoever is caught is himself responsible 
for the consequences which are death.” 
True, Paul’s accusers had not seen him 
bring any of the Greeks into the sacred 
enclosure, but they had seen him the day 
before with a citizen of Ephesus named 
Trophimus, and they were prepared to 
believe that Paul had brought him with 
him into the temple. 

Luke says, “They supposed that Paul 
had brought him into the temple.” Men 
are so ready to suppose the worst, es- 
pecially about someone whom they do not 
like. It would be difficult to estimate the 
harm that has been done by men who 
supposed things to be true that actually 
are not true, and which they did not stop 
to investigate. 

A mob was quickly assembled. They 
did not pause to investigate the charges. 
Mobs seldom do. They did not wish to 
kill Paul, however, within the temple 
court. They dragged him out beyond the 
gates, and began to beat him to death. 
Fortunately a band of Roman soldiers 
was stationed in the fortress of Antonio, 
at the northwest corner of the Temple. 
Word was brought to the tribune (com- 
mander of one of the six cohorts—1,000 
men each—into which each legion was 
divided) that all Jerusalem was in con- 
fusion. The chief captain took soldiers 
and rushed into the midst of the melee 
just in time to save Paul, for when the 
crowd saw the dreaded Roman soldiers, 
they left off beating Paul and allowed 
him to be carried off to the castle 


IV. Paul’s Defense Before the Jews, 

21:37—22:29 

The tribune thought that he had cap- 
tured an Egyptian adventurer mentioned 
by Josephus, the most recent of the 
pseudo-prophets who during this period 
appeared in Jerusalem, to stir up the peo- 
ple against the power of Rome. The 
assassins were members of a fanatically 
patriotic party or secret society among 
the Jews, in that period of unrest which 
led up to the fatal revolt of A.D. 66-70. 
The word translated literally means “men 
of the dagger.” The chief captain was 
surprised therefore and no doubt disap- 
pointed when Paul spoke to him in Greek 
and requested his permission to address 
the people. 

Having quieted the crowd, Paul began 
his defense. His first words reveal his 
ready tact. In spite of his recent treat- 
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ment, he addresses the crowd as his 
brethren and fathers; and also, as was 
indeed natural, he spoke to them in the 
national Hebrew, i.e., Aramaic tongue. 
This made a favorable impression and a 
yet greater stillness prevailed. 

The root of the charge made against 
him was that he taught equality of Jew 
and Gentile in the Kingdom of God. Paul 
in his reply pointed out that he was a 
Jew of the strictest sort and his mission 
to the Gentiles was a direct result of 
God’s command. (1) He reminded them 
that he was a genuine Jew—brought up 
indeed as a Pharisee—and had perse- 
cuted the Christians even unto the death, 
3-5. (2) He described his conversion on 
the road to Damascus, emphasizing the 
fact that it was only the appearance of 
Jesus in glory that had won him over to 
the sect which he had despised, 6-16. 
(3) He told them that it was a special 
divine revelation that overruled his own 
desire to preach unto his own country- 
men, and sent him forth unto the Gen- 
tiles, 17-21. 

When Paul mentioned the Gentiles 
pandemonium broke loose. The multitude 
cried with one voice, “Away with such a 
fellow from the earth; for he ought not 
to live,’ and with oriental abandon they 
threw off their garments and cast dirt into 
the air. 

The tribune was determined to get at 
the root of the matter. “Hopeless of ob- 
taining any information from the Jews, 
he decided to have recourse to ‘the ques- 
tion’-—the cruel and useless method of 
extracting the truth by torture which pre- 
vailed universally down to quite modern 
times. The centurion led Paul away to 
the chamber in Antonio which served 
such purposes. But a new surprise was 
in store for the bewildered commandant. 
The servants had already stripped the 
apostle and tied him for the lashes, when 
Paul declared that he was a Roman citi- 
zen, and disputed the legality of the 
action. The centurion went and told the 
commandant.” Lysias came at once, and 
ordered the proceedings to cease. We take 
up the story at this point next week. 


For Discussion 

There are three matters of supreme in- 
terest in this story: (1) the man; (2) 
the mob; (3) the church. 

1. Let us take the mob. It is a long 
way back to that shameful scene in Jeru- 
salem. But the mob spirit has never died. 
How does it show itself in our land? 
In our own beloved South? Do our mod- 
ern mobs behave any more intelligently, 
any more justly than the mob of Paul’s 
time ? How can we lessen the mob danger? 

2. Let us take the church. Campbell 
Morgan once wrote: 

“Twenty years had passed away since 
the formation of the church, and the ar- 
resting fact here is that the church in 
Jerusalem is not seen. Paul was alone, 
and would have been beaten brutally to 
death by an infuriated mob had he not 
been rescued by the Roman power. When 


once the seventh chapter of the book of 
the Acts has been passed, where the rec- 
ord of the first things in Jerusalem comes 
to an end, whenever the church emerges 
in her representative capacity, she is seen 
attempting compromise, pursuing the pol- 
icy of accommodation. It was a little diffi- 
cult for her to receive the testimony of 
Peter concerning the work in the house 
of Cornelius. She was suspicious of the 
movement in Samaria. With difficulty 
there was wrested from her the granting 
of the character of freedom to the Gen- 
tiles. She pursued a policy of accommoda- 
tion, receiving into her fellowship those 
who had made no break with Jerusalem. 
James declared to Paul, who had come 
up bearing with him gifts from the Gen- 
tile churches, with the love of the Lord 
burning in his heart, that there were 
multitudes of believing Jews, all of whom 
were observing the rites and ceremonies of 
Judaism. This was in itself a very re- 
markable admission and confession. It 
may of course be said that these men had 
attempted thus to secure safety. It was 
undoubtedly easier to admit to the fellow- 
ship of the church men who confessed 
Christ and really believed in him, who 
nevertheless compromised with Judaism 
by still observing its rites and ceremo- 
nies; but the policy of accommodation, 
policy of compromise, had weakened the 
church. The issue is revealed in this page. 
The church had no influence in Jerusalem. 
In this tragic hour, when this man bearing 
in his body the stigma of Jesus, ought to 
have been welcomed with open heart and 
arms by the church, he stood alone in 
the midst of the pitiless scorn and bru- 
tality of an angry mob and had to be 
protected by Roman power. The church 
had neither power nor protest. She had 
lost both by her policy of accommodation.” 


Is the church tempted to compromise 
today? In regard to doctrinal matters? 
In regard to moral issues? To advance 
denominational interests above the inter- 
ests of the kingdom? What is the result 
if it yields? 

3. Let us take the man. What is the 
outstanding characteristic of Paul re- 
vealed in the incident that we have 
studied? To me it is his unflinching 
courage. Paul went to Jerusalem with 
his eyes opened. He was warned in Tyre 
and elsewhere. In Caesarea, Agabus told 
him plainly what fate awaited him in 
Jerusalem. All his friends urged him to 
stay away. But Paul said, “I am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord.” 
Paul was not foolhardy. He went to 
Jerusalem because he felt that it was in 
the line of duty. He believed that Jesus 
had a mission for him in life, and to 
carry out that mission he was willing 
to sacrifice everything, even his life. Cf. 
Acts 20:24. 

Jesus also has a mission for us in life. 
He has called us to be his witnesses to 
the men of our generation—in our homes, 
in our schools, in our businesses, in our 
professions. Does it call for any courage 
on our part? How? Does it call for any 
sacrifice? In what way? Do we have any 
temptations to turn back as Paul did? 
How do they come? Have we the courage 
to go forward to the end as Paul did? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS. By H. C. 
LEUPOLD. The Wartburg Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. 1010 pp., $8.75. 

According to the author, this book was 
written to give us “a thorough-going con- 
servative commentary on the Psalms. 
Much scholarly work in this field has 
been done but the results of such study 
need to be sifted and carefully revised.” 
A tremendous amount of intellectual and 
physical energy went into the making 
of this lengthy volume, and one would 
wish that the end results were commen- 
surate with the effort. 

The weakness of the work arises from 
the fact that the writer is trying to ride 
two horses at the same time. On the one 
hand, he tries to be conservative, claim- 
ing, for instance, the validity of all psalm 
titles (p. 7). On the other hand, he ac- 
cepts in principle, at least, Gunkel’s clas- 
sification of the psalms according to types 
(p. 11), which is quite different from the 
old classical approach to the psalms 
which still permeates this work. The old 
method of trying to fit the psalms into 
certain historical situations is still fol- 
lowed in spite of the fact that there is 
not a single historical allusion in the 
whole psalter whereby a psalm can be 
dated with certainty. The influence of 
Ugaritic* language and literature upon the 
psalms, both in poetic structure and ter- 
minology, is scarcely mentioned (pp. 251, 
778). Certainly the fact that there are 
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many parallels in Ps. 68 with Ugaritic 
poetry should at least be noted. In the 
selected bibliography on the psalms found 
in this volume one misses Gunkel’s in- 
dispensable commentary, published in 
1926. 

The comments on the individual psalms 
are quite full and helpful. Technical 
matters are for the most part relegated 
to the end of the discussion of each psalm 
in a section entitled “Notes.” The trans- 
lation appears to be the work of the 
author himself, a truly herculean task. 

CuHarLEs T. FRITSCH. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





*Ugaritic (you-ga-RIT-ic) — A Semitic 
language using a cuneiform alphabet, dis- 
covered on clay tablets, unearthed at 
Ugarit on the North Coast of Syria. The 
tablets date from the early 14th century, 
B. C. They were discovered by French 
archaeologists between 1928 and 1939. Be- 
fore the Dead Sea Scrolls were found they 
were considered to be the most important 
body of ancient literature discovered in 
that region because of the light thrown on 
the beliefs and customs of that period.— 
EDITORS. ¢ 6 é 


MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. By 
Marcus Bach. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 128 pp., $1.00. 


In this small volume there is much 
helpful information about contemporary 
religions. Those discussed are: Hindu- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Confucianism and Taoism, Shinto, Is- 
lam, and Christianity. 

Dr. Bach’s approach is one of appre- 
ciation and understanding, and he has 
the ability of taking the reader behind 
the scenes to a feeling of the inner life 
and vitality of the religion being dis- 
cussed. In striking fashion he seeks to 
present the believer's own conviction, and 
then parallel it with Christian faith and 
devotion. 

At times Dr. Bach seems to make all 
religions equal paths “upward to the 
summit of God” (p. 15); however, he 
likewise has a deep feeling for the Chris- 
tian faith as “the hub in the circle of 
truth” (p. 15). 

This little book (and for only a dol- 
lar!) should be helpful to the average 
reader. It cannot substitute, however, for 
more substantial volumes in the field of 
the world’s religions. 

J. RopMAN WILLIAMs. 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

R. Wilbur Cousar, Raleigh, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the John’s Island, S. C., 
church. 

C. J. Hollandsworth of the Lafayette 
church, Norfolk, Va., has retired from the 
active pastorate. 

Charles Harrison Hamilton, Jr., of 
Woodward, Okla., has accepted a call to 
Central church, Little Rock, Ark., effec- 
tive March 6. 

Walter W. White of South Charleston, 
W. Va., will become minister of the 
Beverly Hills church, Huntington, W. Va., 
in mid-February. 

Charles E. Parrish, Fuquay Springs, 
N. C., will become assistant minister of 
the Sardis church, Charlotte, N. C., March 
15. 

Thomas Brewster, retiring from the ac- 
tive ministry, from Ft. Stockton, Texas, 
to 2420 Colorado St., San Angelo, Texas. 

Cecil H. Lang from Killeen, Texas, to 
Box 717, Rockport, Texas. 

W. H. Beckmann from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to Rt. 3, Athens, Ga. 

Joseph A. Palachek, from Bogalusa, La., 
to 85 Lee St., Franklin, La. 

James C. Berbiglia from Trinity, Texas, 
to the First church, 1806 McArthur Dr., 
Jacksonville, Ala. 

Glen A. Williams from Ararat, Va., to 
the George Kirby and Antioch churches, 
Rt. 5, Goldsboro, N. C. 

James A. Allison, Jr. from Ft. Defiance, 
Va., to the Raleigh Court church, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Millard M. Stephens from Natural 
Bridge, Va., to the Nahalah church, Scot- 
land Neck, N. C., serving also the Wil- 
liam and Mary Hart church near Tarboro, 
N. C. 

Russell R. Davis, formerly of the Plym- 
outh, N. C., church, has resigned his 
work in order to engage in clinical 
studies at the Medical College of Virginia 
in Richmond. 

Ronald A. Reinhardt, who has been 
minister of Christian education in the 
First church of Glasgow, Ky., has become 
pastor of that church. 

Frank W. Langham, formerly secretary 
of the southwestern district of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in Dallas, Texas, has 
become executive secretary of the So- 
ciety’s newly-created central regional 
office with headquarters in Chicago, with 
distribution responsibility in a 25-state 
area from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

W. R. Aughinbaugh, formerly of 
Charleston, S. C., has become pastor of 
the Waynesville, N. C., church. 

Charles W. Solomon, Montreat, N. C., 
formerly a member of Union Presbytery 
(UPUSA), has been received by Asheville 
Presbytery (U.S.) and is stated supply at 
Lakey Gap, near Black Mountain. 

John Lovett Stevenson, Chadbourn, N. 
C., will become camp director for Atlanta 
Presbytery late this month. The new 
conference center is being developed on 
a 548-acre site 33 miles south of Atlanta. 

W. M. Baker has been honorably re- 
tired by Orange Presbytery following his 
pastorate in the Crestwood church, High 
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Point, N. C. 

Samuel N. Thomas from High Point, 
N. C., to the Hawfields church, Rt. 1, 
Mebane, N. C, 


United Presbyterian, USA 

James A. Junker from Elkton, Md., to 
2136 N. Hancock St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Richard E. Wilkin from South Holland, 
Ill., to Box 229, Washburn, IIl. 

Robert L. Logan of the Wyoming 
church, Cincinnati, Ohio, is to retire from 
the active pastorate. 

David C. Rightor from Ross, Ohio, to 
the Central church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Bruce E. Milligan from Okmulgee, 
Okla., to the First church, Salem, Ohio. 

James M. Nash, Jr., from Youngstown, 
Ohio, to assistant pastor of the Poland, 
Ohio, church. 

Donald E. Calhoun from Mt. Perry, 
Ohio, to the Buffalo church, Cumberland, 
Ohio. 

Donald R. Gibson from Dayton, Ohio, to 
the Forest Avenue church, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

James L. Harter from 
Ohio, to Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Richard D. Rodda from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Mt. Olivet church, Trenton, Ohio. 

George F. Mace, from Gehana, Ohio, to 
associate pastor of the Forest Hill 
church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Manchester, 


DEATHS 

John P. H. McNatt, 56, pastor of the 
Brentwood church, High Point, N. C., 
since 1943, died there Feb. 3 of causes 
described as a combination of influenza 
and a heart condition. 

Henry G. Bedinger, 71, president of 
Flora Macdonald College 1930-48 and pas- 
tor of the Pineville, N. C., church since 
that time, died Jan. 29 in a Florence, 
S. C., hospital. 

Mrs. Matthew (Evelyn Cox) McGowan, 
32, wife of the minister of the Second 
church, Rocky Mount, N. C., and mother 
of two children, died Dec. 23, after an 
illness of three months. 

Esther B. Matthews, missionary to 
Korea for some years, died Jan. 28 in a 
Charlotte, N. C., hospital. 


CAMPUS SPEAKERS 

David H. C. Read of the Madison Ave- 
nue church, New York, was the mid- 
winter Faith and Life lecturer at Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas, recently. 

Patrick H. Carmichael, visiting lecturer 
in Christian Education at Princeton Semi- 
nary this winter, was the recent leader 
of the annual Religious Education re- 
treat for the students and faculty of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education. 
Retiring recently as president of the 
American Association of Schools of Reli- 
gious Education, Dr. Carmichael has been 
reelected chairman of the Accreditation 
Committee, 


DALLAS CONFERENCE 

Leaders for the Feb. 29-Mar. 2 minis- 
ters’ conference on Marriage and Family 
Counseling at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, include Henry A. 


Bowman, professor of sociology at the 
University of Texas; Grady Niblo, Jr, 
M.D., Dallas psychiatrist; Tom Shipp, 
Dallas pastor; and Lloyd H. Jones of 
the Dallas Marriage Counseling Service, 
(Family Life Foundation, 5604 E. Mock- 
ingbird Lane, Dallas 6.) 


MISSIONARIES APPOINTED 

New missionaries appointed by the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of World Mis- 
sions at the winter meeting were: 

Mexico: Adger Smyth McKay of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., agricultural. He ig 
engaged to be married to Ann Barron 
who is already a missionary in Mexico. 

JAPAN: Vincent G. and Jane _ Hall 
Stubbs of Indian Valley, Va., Baltimore, 
Md., and Richmond, Va., will be evan- 
gelistic and medical (R.N.) missionaries, 

BRAZIL: Mary Lee Smith, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Petersburg, Va., evangelistic; 
Pansy Elizabeth Duke, teacher of mis- 
sionaries’ children. 

BELGIAN Conco: The Dean William 
Tuttles, whose parents were American 
Baptist missionaries in the Congo, are 
returning as teachers of missionaries’ 
children for a three-year term. 


DCEs 

Sandra Sweet from Spartanburg, S. C., 
to the First church, Concord, N. C., Feb. 
15, where she will serve as director of 
Christian education. 


MEXICO STATED CLERK 

Benjamin Alvarez, former stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly of 
Mexico, and pastor of the Zitacuaro 
church, is in Dallas, Texas, for a week 
where he is speaking at the Divine 
Savior and First churches. 


UNION SEMINARY. N. Y. 

James Alfred Martin, Jr., Crosby pro- 
fessor of religion at Amherst College, has 
been appointed to the Danforth Profes- 
sorship of Religion in Higher Education 
at Union Seminary, N. Y. 
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